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PREFACE 

"To know that the greatest men of earth are men who think as I do, 
but deeper; and see the real as I do, but clearer; who work to the goal 
that I do, but faster; and serve humanity as I do, but better, — that may 
be an incitement to my humility, but it is also an inspiration to my life." 
/. M. Baldwin: Social and Ethical Interpretations. 



Each year, as the time for the publication of the Year Book ap- 
proaches, the teachers contributing the articles to it insist that at least 
another year of critical study should be given before the material be 
presented to the public. Doubtless such a delay would improve the 
book somewhat, but every year the faculty has given much time to 
considering a certain phase of education, under the stimulus of the 
idea that the best and most suggestive material available at the time 
should be published in the 'Year Book. Therefore, it has seemed 
wiser frankly to put forth at the end of each year what we have thus 
far achieved, however crude the results prove to be. 

"A man's reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what's a Heaven for?" 

This stand is more easily taken because not one year nor many 
years can be expected to furnish wholly satisfactory examples of the 
application of the most cherished principles of the school. On the 
other hand, each attempt at expression necessarily serves to clarify 
our ideas, causes us to renew neglected vows, and makes us conscious 
of lacks and weaknesses in our practice. In fact, the unity of purpose 
which dominates our discussions and study, the critical examination of 
our teaching which results from trying fittingly to represent certain 
fundamental principles of our school, the motive of trying to share 
our school experiences with other teachers, constitute the chief value 
of publishing the Year Book. 

The fact that this united effort each year results in a widening of 
vision for so many of our teachers seems to bear evidence to the truth 
of Colonel Parker's theory of expression, which is that "working un- 
selfishly under an inspiring social motive always results in the greatest 
measure of growth to the individual." 



Preface 

The present volume of the Year Book is issued as a part of a 
series upon the training of motive, which we hold as a chief aim of 
education. Examples of various types of children's expression have 
been selected for publication. The limits of the book have restricted 
the use of material to forms of expression which lead directly to the 
development of taste, i. e., to the more esthetic forms of expression. We 
contemplate presenting next year the results of school practice in 
placing stress upon the importance of the impression phase of the 
"organic circuit," by setting forth the belief which exists in the school 
that strong mental imagery and vigorous, self-actuated observation and 
experiment depend, not only upon expression, but also upon wide and 
varied sense impression, upon the child's early and continued contact 
with actual materials. 

Through the introductory article to this volume of the Year 
Book we hope to give a broader point of view concerning the value 
of expression in the development of motive than has been illustrated 
by the concrete examples in the book, hoping thereby to stimulate our 
readers to a closer study of what has been a chief source of our inspira- 
tion for this book and for our teaching, — Colonel Parker's chapters 
on "Expression" in his Talks on Pedagogics. 



